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II. 

THE SOUDAN AND THE VALLEY OF THE WHITE NILE 



By Alvan S. Southwokth. 



Read March 25th, 1873. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, — As a correspondent 
of the New York Herald, and with the object of joining the expe- 
dition of Sir Samuel Baker, and of exploring the Upper Nile coun- 
tries, I sailed from Cairo December 27th, 1871, and reached Khar- 
toum on the 6th of February. Before entering the Nubian Desert 
at Korosko, the ascent of the Nile was simply a prolonged feast on 
board the " Dahabeah ", with the panorama of imposing temples and 
gigantic ruins relieving the dreary monotony of the river-banks. 
The valley of the Nile, from the first cataract where the stream 
ceases to be navigable, to Cairo is remarkable alone to the traveller 
for its vast structures and mausoleums. The siheahs and shadofs, 
which are employed to raise water from the river in order that it 
may be used for irrigation, suggest that no improvement has been 
made in Egyptian farming during 4,000 years. But the smoke curl- 
ing away from tall chimneys, and the noise of busy machinery in 
the midst of extensive fields of cane, remind us that Ismail Pacha, 
the Viceroy of Egypt, has become the first sugar-producer in the 
world. From the site of ancient Memphis to the southern boun- 
dary of Nubia, comprising about six degrees of latitude, the soil 
under cultivation rarely extends beyond the distance of a mile into 
the interior, while to eastward and westward it is one vast uninhab- 
ited waste. Thinly populated, and now without the means to sub- 
sist large agricultural communities, Upper Egypt can never become 
what it was when, as we are taught, the walls of Thebes inclosed 
4,000,000 of people, and the Nile w T as bridged from shore to shore. 
Still, it is not all fallen splendor. The Viceroy's steamers make the 
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96 ALVAK S. SOUTHWOKTH ON THE SOUDAN, ETC. 

trip from Cairo to the first cataract in ten days ; way-trading is car 
ried on with the sailing Nuggers, and a steady stream of ivory and 
gum ponrs down the valley from the equatorial provinces. But all 
this portion of the Viceroy's domain will advance but little in 
agricultural prosperity until the problem of how to shed the waters 
of the Nile over the lateral country shall have been practically 
solved. Until very recently the most eminent river-engineers had 
urged that all the cataracts should be blasted, in order that uninter- 
rupted navigation at all seasons might proceed between Khartoum, 
the capital of the Soudan, and the Mediterranean. But after care- 
ful surveys it has been established that any attempt to navigate or 
change the flow of water to Lower Egypt would impair the rich- 
ness of the soil, if it would not entirely destroy the fruitfulness of 
the delta. Production depends not alone upon irrigation, but upon 
the nutritious matters held in solution by the irrigating water, upon 
the rich deposits which flow down from the Abyssinian hills at high 
Nile, changing the clear stream into a muddy complexion. Nature 
is thus very nice in her operations, and it was rare, indeed, until 
late years, that the river had varied from its habitual densities and 
levels. But obstructions have grown up spontaneously, about the 
ninth degree of north latitude, in the form of reeds ; and this vege- 
tation, multiplying and extending, arrests all floating bodies of 
whatever nature, and the result is that the provinces bordering 
Nubia, not being as available for irrigation as the territory of the 
delta, have suffered famine and all its train of evils simply because 
the stream did not attain its accustomed level. If such fatal conse- 
quences come from mere spontaneous vegetation a thousand miles 
away in the interior of Africa, what would result if the cataracts 
were removed by experts as capable as Prof. Maillefert? The 
nature of a Nile cataract must not be misunderstood. Generally 
speaking, it\is only the river falling by a gentle grade through a 
series of rocks extending along the river for two miles or more. In 
conversation with the Yiceroy, His Highness told me, " You know 
how the world has been crying out, ' Cut the cataracts. 5 It must be 
with great caution that I undertake to alter the flow of the Nile. 
It is the blood of Egypt, and to trifle with the coursing of its waters 
is to experiment upon the life of my country. The engineers 
who have surveyed them and reported upon them say that the 
cataracts are necessary to Egypt ; that if they were not in the river 
all the water would rush down to the sea during high Nile, and 
leave the bed of the stream dry more than half the year. These 
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cataracts economize the water's distribution ; they are valves, and 
check its flow, and are a part of the machinery of the Nile." 

This declaration of His Highness, wise and comprehensive as it 
is, furnishes a clear example of the difficulty of treating all physical 
problems in Africa. The conditions of any great work of engineer- 
ing in Africa are so manifold, — those, for instance, of climate, 
arable land, distribution of population, communication, and habits 
and traditions of the people, — that money and skill may be spent 
in vain. The same truth applies to the whole of that vast conti- 
nent. In order that you may comprehend this fact, look at the 
dimensions of Africa ! Here we have a continent 5,000 miles long, 
and 4,600 miles broad, and geographers assert that it supports but a 
population of 65,000,000, — less than the number of the three 
Latin peoples of Europe. The different races are isolated in oases, 
and surrounded by deserts, while their rivers are full of cataracts, 
and their mountains are destitute of coal. The average African — 
and by this being I mean the native negro, and not the Turk, 
Egyptian, Arab, or Abyssinian — is, without doubt, a stupid, ignor- 
ant creature ; yet I have found him, even under a low degree of 
civilization, docile, intelligent, and as capable of governing as of 
being governed. When a bloody revolt occurred in the province 
of Takka, some years ago, among the negro troops, all of the Egyp- 
tian officers were seized and slaughtered during a general massacre. 
Turkish officials succeeded to the command, and tried to stay the 
fury of the mutiny, but without avail. It was only when a negro 
bey, a former private soldier in the army of Ibrahim Pacha, arrived 
on the spot that the insurrection was quelled. The Viceroy raised 
him to the rank of Adam Pacha, and the black savage boy who, 
fifty-five years before, was taken to Lower Egypt and sold, is to-day 
the commander-in-chief of the troops in the Soudan. This fact is 
mentioned simply to show that the negro at home is not such a 
pitiable creation as the majority of African travellers teach. I do 
not believe that a question like the civilization of Africa should be 
made a question of " odor," of " wool," or of " jaw," but rather 
one of humanity and fact. If the sympathies of the world and the 
movement of capital are to be directed toward the human enter- 
prises that are already on foot for the liberation of that continent, 
we must consent to believe that the blacks are worthy of our efforts. 
Whatever contact they have had with the outer world has been the 
contact of slave-traders, despoilers, and assassins, and where they 
have become subjects of conquest it has always been to the banner 
13 
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of Mahomet. Can it be- supposed, then, that these 65,000,000 of 
negro savages, for forty centuries in solitary confinement, could 
evolve any pronounced civilization of their own ? Could we our- 
selves, so placed and circumstanced, have realized any substantial 
progress ? Abyssinia is a case in point. The natives of that coun- 
try are not negroes ; but their origin is lost in the far night of time. 
Yet, in color and habits, they would pass with us for blacks,— 
superior blacks, perhaps, because, like all mountaineers, they are 
active and belligerent. During many centuries this remarkable 
people, professing Christianity, have been almost completely sur- 
rounded by Saracen territory, — in fact, a Christian oasis in a 
Mahometan desert. What is the result ? They have not changed. 
"Where they were at the beginning of our era they are now, with 
the ruins of their once splendid cities and the remains of their 
glowing language, to prove how fatal stagnation is to any land or 
people. I urge, therefore, that the negroes can be civilized, and 
that the race can be brought to homogeneity and prosperity. But 
Egypt must first be dressed in Christian clothes, and the fatal influ- 
ences of Mahometan! sm, as it exists all over Northern Africa, must 
be resisted and overcome. By missionaries you will say. Yes, by 
missionaries ; but a missionary is not a man who goes out to the 
East to proselytize from one religion to another, and to teach cold 
theology; rather the Viceroy's definition, — a locomotive and a 
steamboat. His Highness is about to send these missionaries into 
the heart of the continent, and the route of the railroad to the Sou- 
dan I traced on my journey to Khartoum. 

Perhaps I ought to confess to a learned society like this that the 
great enterprises by which Egypt hopes to link her commonwealth 
with the equatorial regions interested me more than the mere senti- 
mental aspects of the sources of the Nile. These subjects, there- 
fore, occupied my attention during the five months that I lived at 
the junction of the Blue and White Mies, where a new physical 
empire begins and stretches away to the equator. In daily conver- 
sation with the inhabitants and officials, and in journeys into the 
provinces, I gathered a great deal of valuable information concerning 
the topography of the area, which I believe to be the most fertile 
tract in the world. 

Life in Khartoum, with all its complex scoundrelism and curious 
phases of crime, is simply the result of fifty years of the slave-trade. 
This commerce built up the city, and attracted thither the worst 
class of Levantine rogues, who ostensibly became ivory dealers, but, 
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in fact, sent black ivory, or negroes, down the Nile and across to 
the Eed Sea. A fast society grew up, and large mud mansions 
replaced the miserable pens which were employed when Mohammed 
Ali founded there the first military post. Few of the inhabitants 
escaped the debauching influences of the " sum of all human infa- 
mies ". The Arab and Egyptian traders grew rich, and the oflicials, 
by active cooperation, participated in the spoils. Expeditions to 
gather slaves were, however, very expensive, and money was very 
scarce. All the capital in the Soudan was thus required, and the 
rates of interest varied from live to twelve per cent, a month. Yet 
(would you believe it, Mr. President ?) fewer than twelve men carried 
on the slave-trade in Northern and Central Africa, and supplied 
Egypt, Arabia, and portions of Persia, Asia Minor, Turkey, and 
the lesser pachalics, with their eunuchs and menial labor. During 
the half century that Khartoum has been the slave-mart of this 
part of the world the Christian powers could not exterminate a 
band less numerous than an American jury ! Do not believe that 
the traffic is confined to kidnapping and small squads of marauders. 
A slave-expedition starting under the title of an ivory-enterprise 
means war. As high as 5,000 soldiers are employed by a single 
trader. Agate had over this number on the White Nile ; Cushick 
Ali, 4,000 ; Gatase, 4,000 ; Bizzelli, 800. Thus the slave-trade in 
the valley of the Upper Nile is sustained by an active force quite 
as large as the standing army of the United States. These troops, 
generally the hardy and cruel Dongolawee, are armed with knives 
and shot-guns ; and whether it be to burn a village or massacre an 
innocent community, they are zealous in either task. One popular 
fallacy must be named. By examining the most exhaustive con- 
sular statistics on the ivory-trade, I find that no expedition could 
pay the first cost. The traders do not expect it ; so that when you 
read of a great ivory-trader you may substitute, with little fear of 
doing an injustice, " an infamous slave-trader". The statistics of the 
slave-trader are very unreliable ; and, though I spent a great deal 
of time in trying to get exact figures, I am very far from accuracy 
now. The slaves that come down the Blue and White Niles annu- 
ally are estimated at 25,000, and those issuing from Darfour, Kordo- 
fan, and the Galla tribes, at 15,000 more. Concerning the export 
of Abyssinians, Gen. Kirkham, the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Emperor Johannes's army, told me, in London, that 90,000 was the 
annual drain, making 130,000 slaves. The average value of these 
slaves is $60 a head ; that is, $7,800,000 in human flesh. You may 
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ask, What is the remedy ? It is a difficult question to answer. So 
long as Mahometanism exists there will be a demand for slaves, and 
the supply will be inevitable ; although it is not necessary to go to 
Africa to find atrocious but marketable merchandise always ready 
for the consumer. Domestic slavery throughout the Mahometan 
countries is very mild. In Egypt it has been abolished by the 
Viceroy by decree ; but involuntary servitude remains as much an 
institution as it was fifty years ago. If stern political agents were 
kept on duty at Khartoum, Gallabat, Kassala, and Massowah, and 
if we had a representative at the court of Johannes, in Abyssinia, 
the evil might be greatly lessened. Yet the Moslem religion, teach- 
ing polygamy and the servitude of one race to another, is an obstacle 
of great magnitude. So long as the Turk has his harem, in fact, 
so long as the Koran remains his inspired law, he must have — he 
will have — slaves and eunuchs. Barricade all the outlets of inner 
Africa, seal up the mountain-passes of Abyssinia, and blockade the 
seaports from Suez to Good Plope, and yet the same silent caravans 
will be found stealing over the deserts, and the same suspicious 
slavers sneaking across the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf. The 
nature of the Turk and well-to-do Oriental is indolent. A slave 
serves his coffee ; another must light his chibook ; a third must 
perform his ablutions before prayer; while each wife and concubine is 
attended by her own domestic. The door of every private or official 
divan is darkened by a crowd of these negro menials, who are there 
to jump at the wink of host or guest. How vast, then, must be 
the demand for slaves when we consider that the human race is 
divided as follows, according to religion : 

Percent. Percent. 

Buddhists 31.2 

Christians 30 . 7 

Mahometans 15.7 

Brahmins 13.4 

According to their ways of thinking, may not these 150,000,000 
of Mahometans fairly claim the 65,000,000 of African negroes 
as their own reserves? Such would, indeed, be a melancholy 
prospect for Africa. But it can only be averted in two ways, 
— first, reform Mahometanism ; secondly, civilize Africa. If we 
cannot do the first, we can do the second ; for I have roughly com- 
puted that the Christian world has spent on missionary labor in 
Africa, since the era of telegraphs and railroads began, an amount 
sufficient to have built a railroad along the line of the equator, and 
to have bisected the continent from north to south. Let us be prac- 
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tical with the negro, for in his aboriginal state you cannot spiritu- 
alize him. He is too gross a being. The missionaries found at 
Gondokoro, four degrees, to northward of the equator, that the 
young savage had religion in his soul only when he had food in his 
belly. But as this mode of Christianizing Africa would require too 
large a kitchen, they abandoned their post, and the blacks 
returned to their heathen gods. The Catholic Church of Austria 
has made the noblest and most persistent efforts to sow its faith 
among those far-distant negro tribes, and utterly, as with all other 
denominations, without success. The truth is, that a negro dwell- 
ing under the hot sun of Africa can understand no religion that 
does not countenance polygamy ; hence he is an easy proselyte to 
the Moslem faith. Looking at the subject from a material stand- 
point, the continent can be developed in three ways, — by the Vice- 
roy of Egypt, by foreign capital in the hands of an organization 
like the old East India Company, or by a stable government in 
Abyssinia pushing civilization to westward and southward. We 
will now inquire what there is in the Soudan to repay any consider- 
able outlay of effort or capital. 

The Egyptian Soudan, extending from the junction of the two 
Niles to the ninth degree of north latitude, contains a population of 
7,000,000 of Arabs and negroes. The people live in villages con- 
structed of baked mud along the shores of the White and Blue 
Niles; while the Bedouin Arabs roam over the deserts, and linger 
in the oases and mountains. Each village is governed by a sheik, 
as is each Arab tribe. Squalor and poverty characterize the habita- 
tions, and plunder and oppression the regime of the officials, high 
and low. Remote from the government at Cairo, they pursue a 
system of the most shameless corruption, worthy of the penal colony 
which they inhabit. During my stay in Khartoum it only took the 
Governor-General two months to rob the Viceroy and his subjects 
of $250,000, — a prize that might not displease our own Christian 
statesmen. Almost every one of the nine provinces is far behind 
in taxes. Their resources, however, are immense. I surveyed, in 
company with the Governor-General, over 400,000 acres of the rich- 
est cotton lands lying southward of Khartoum, along a distance 
of 400 miles, bordering the White Nile. These lands are immense 
plains without tree or shrub, sloping away from the banks of the 
White Nile from five to fifty miles into the interior. They are 
watered during four months of the year — from June to October — 
by the tropical rains, but during the remaining months of the year 
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they are exposed to the scorching rays of the sun. It is estimated 
that in the nine provinces of the Soudan there are 140,000,000 acres 
of fine black, soft, loamy soil, — an acreage that would make two 
productive cotton empires, each larger than France. You need not 
plough this soil ; you need not work it ; you have only to scatter 
the seed and the periodical rains, or siJceahs, water the earth, and 
then, at maturity, you reap your harvest. It will be perceived that 
the irrigation is uncertain, and, if artificial, very meagre ; because 
one sikeah turned by cattle-power can only water eight acres. 

Since my return to the United States I have consulted Mr. Holly, 
an expert hydraulic engineer in this State, and he is elaborating a 
system by means of which these immense tracts may be brought 
under production. He suggests a wooden cylinder, with sufficient 
elevation above the outlying territory, that, as a water-head, it will 
command the whole area. He admits steam into the cylinder, and, 
by condensing it, creates a vacuum, when the water is admitted into 
the void, and discharged upon the soil at the rate of millions of 
gallons a day, and dispersed over the ground through conduits dug 
upon the surface. This plan would be cheap and effective ; and it 
is proposed to operate it in such a manner that fifty square miles of 
territory can be irrigated from the same station. Schemes of canal- 
ization have also been suggested, like those of Lower Egypt. With 
the territory described, its 6,000,000 of beeves, 1,500,000 camels, 
and droves of sheep, a military force of 8, 500 troops and 400 barks, 
what can its future not be made ? It can grow all the products of 
India; and the negro, in working gold ornaments and straw goods, 
has proved himself the possessor of a high degree of skill. The 
natives who have not yet submitted — comprising tribes like the 
Dinkas, ISTeam-JSTeams — number as high as 10,000,000; though all 
estimates differ on this point. The measures that are necessary, 
then, for the development of Egypt's India are — 

First — The conversion of the negro and Arab populations, from 
Dongola to the tenth degree of north latitude, into agriculturists. 

Second — The building of the railroad to Lower Egypt, to Khar- 
toum, already surveyed, which will be worth $100,000,000 annually 
to Egypt. 

Third — Honest government. 

Fourth — Foreign capital and European machinery. 

The experiment of growing cotton has already been tried with 
astonishing success. In the province of Berber, the Governor, 
Hussein Bey, whom Sai'd Pacha saluted as the doorkeeper of hell 
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when he guarded the entrance of the Nubian Desert, stored away 
25,000 bales last year. The wharves of SuaMn were lined with 
cotton grown in the province of Takka, and a general cotton-fever 
prevails all over the Soudan. The proud boast of the official is that 
in a few years the Soudan will compete with America to supply the 
markets of the world, and there is no reason why this prediction 
should not ultimately obtain. With soil under constant irrigation, 
one hand can work forty acres. He sows ten acres ; while he is 
gathering in the crop ten adjoining acres are growing, and while the 
second ten are being gathered a third plot is maturing, and so on. 
For five dollars a year the negro cultivator can live and clothe him- 
self; while to-day he is nude, dying from disease, starvation, and 
exposure, and eating fruits and herbs as monkeys do. Absolutely 
heathen, each tribe wars against its neighbor, demanding tribute of 
beeves, which, instead of consuming, the tribes worship. When 
the rail pushes through to Khartoum, and the varied products of this 
Empire can be borne speedily to market, in lieu of making a weary 
transit of two months by desert and river, money will pour in ; and, 
instead of the $2,000,000 now in circulation among 6,000,000 of 
people, there will be compensation for every producer. The Sou- 
dan can then be properly governed, for it will no longer be isolated 
from control in Central Africa. 

The daily life in the Soudan is not without its charms. You are 
up half an hour before the sun. A cup of ca/S au lait and a cigar- 
ette incline you to walk along the bank of the Blue Nile and await 
the golden day-burst in the east. But as the sun approaches the 
meridian you are glad to seek the shelter of your mud house, where 
you will find your divan overrun by Arabs, Egyptians, and Turks, 
who have come to smoke, drink coffee, and chat with you. Noon is 
the breakfast-hour. Pigeons, mutton, rice, bread, and melons make 
a delightful meal. Natives and foreigners are alike gifted with 
astonishing appetites ; but nothing amazed me like the quantities of 
dense, black coffee consumed by every person throughout the day. 
Your afternoon siesta is an hour long, and then you wander out to 
visit your friends, to shoot, or to ride camels or donkeys. If you 
are required to go out during the intense heat of the day, you must 
carry an umbrella, because the sun's rays are poisonous, and once 
stricken down and you are on the high road to the malignant fever 
— which is death. The dinner-hour is six, and differs from break- 
fast in being more elaborate. After sunset, under Africa's clear, 
cloudless, star-lit sky, by the shores of the swift river, we used to 
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gather and talk over the future of the Soudan until midnight, or the 
sudden burst of a simoon would drive us to our beds. Imagine 
yourselves in the Soudan to-night. There would be no domestic 
controversy as to whether the window should be up or down, for 
you would sleep a la "belle etoile, and no cross word to-morrow morn- 
ing for the partner of your woes and joys who admonishes you 
"It is time to get up"; for the sun, beating down in your face, 
would roast you out of bed. The days are always intensely hot, 
reaching as high as 120° in the shade, but the nights are cool. I 
always slept under blankets. If three rules of health are observed 
in Africa you are comparatively safe, — First, do not expose your- 
self to the rays of the sun during the intense heat ; second, do not 
drink spirits ; third, be slow to anger. The splenetic man is sure 
to become a victim to the climate, and I saw many illustrations of 
this truth. The Soudan has been visited by many travellers ; but 
few have survived its dangers, natural and climatic. Their deaths 
might often er be ascribed to their own folly than to any other cause. 
Three Englishmen went to Khartoum, filled with a grand project, a 
few months before my arrival on the Blue Nile. A compact which 
they had made was found among the effects of one of them after 
his death, and the following is a literal copy : — 

" We, the undersigned, having formed ourselves into a society, for the purpose 
of exploring and trading in Equatorial Africa, do for our mutual satisfaction 
solemnly bind ourselves by oath faithfully to observe and keep the following 
conditions, to be strictly observed from the date of signing these articles of 
agreement until such time as with the common consent of all of us the aforesaid 
society shall be dissolved : — 

^ First — To entirely abstain from all intoxicating beverages. 

" Second — To have no illicit connection with any woman. 

" Third — To be true and just in all our dealings with all mankind, but to have 
no dealings with Papists. 

"Fourth — To use our utmost endeavors to spread the true and pure worship 
of the Almighty among the heathen tribes of Africa and elsewhere, and to 
utterly put down, suppress, and exterminate, with the edge of the sword, all 
false creeds and such as we know to be antagonistic to the free and unfettered 
worship of God as revealed to us in the Bible, and always render all assistance 
in our power to any godly brethren who may be in need of it. 

" Fifth — For the maintenance of order and discipline, without which no great 
end can be achieved, we agree to elect Edward Pratt captain of the expedition. 

"Sixth — William James Bond, Edward Patterson, and Frank Sheppard, for 
our part, faithfully promise to ever obey, without question, all orders promul- 
gated by Edward Pratt, believing that all orders given by him are for the good 
of ourselves, and for the good of the achievement of the end we have in view. 

" Seventh — I, Edward Pratt, do, for my own part, in the presence of God and 
my fellow-comrades, promise henceforth to make all my talents and powers sub- 
servient to the society's interest, and to undertake nothing which will not benefit 
the society ; and, as far as I can, that I will issue no orders and command nothing 
without the sanction and approbation of a quorum of the society ; that I will, if 
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need be, lay down my life for the society, and never flinch from doing my duty 
to the society, although the performance of that duty may cause the total destruc- 
tion of my earthly hopes. 

" Eighth — We all agree to have a common purse in all troubles and reverses, 
as well as in prosperity, share and share alike, without distinction of rank. 

u Ninth — As we all believe in the existence of a Deity, and of a state of 
future happiness or misery, it will be our constant aim and endeavor to walk in 
a manner pleasing to the Almighty, to do which we agree to take the Scriptures 
for our guide, and direct our actions according to the dictates of it and those 
of our consciences. 

" Tenth — And as the achievement of our end depends upon our being firmly 
united, we swear to be true to each other as steel, and to have no private 
schemes whatever; to warn each other of danger; we swear to allow no private 
quarrels or jealousies to arise between us, but to always prefer each other's wel- 
fare to our own ; and we each swear, by Divine assistance, to resist temptation 
from the date hereof to the dissolution of the society, never to forsake our com- 
rades and the interests of the society by the offer of temporal wealth, be it ever 
so great, but to devote such wealth, if possible, to the common cause of the 
society. 

u And now, in the presence of G-od and in the presence of each of us, we 
swear faithfully to abide by the above written articles of agreement ; and each 
of us, for himself, doth agree if at any time he violate any of the foregoing 
articles of agreement, to suffer death or such other punishment as the said 
society may award ; and we all swear to follow up such offender to the end of 
the world and mete him out justice, even to the day of our death. So help us 
G-od. (Signatures.) 

"Malta, 5th April, 1869." 



Comment upon a compact of this nature is unnecessary. These 
three Englishmen penetrated to the Soudan without money, without 
any knowledge of the extreme perils which they were to undergo ; 
and in one of the humblest quarters of the Ethiopian capital, dis- 
couraged, pursued by malignant fever, the two oldest died, and the 
third, in the direst misery, succeeded in reaching Cairo. 

Dr. Brownell, of New York, died in the obstructions in the 
White Nile while attached to the expedition of Petherick as bota- 
nist. At his decease he had gone further into Central Africa than 
any other American. Mr. Bayard Taylor had gone before him, but 
finished his journey with the shUlooks, some twenty years ago. 
Upon my departure from Khartoum I left with the intention of 
going to reconnoitre the debouchement of the Bahr-el-Ghazal, pre- 
paratory to a lengthy voyage, the immediate object of which was 
to join Sir Samuel Baker, and, having reported the progress of his 
expedition, to move westward along the equator, across Africa to 
the Atlantic Ocean. In a letter dated Khartoum, June 5th, 1872, 
and addressed to Dr. Gardner, one of the members of your Society, 
I thus explained my object : 

i( I found difficulties at almost every point on my arrival here. It 
was too late to go to Gondokoro ; there was a passive hostility on the 
14 
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part of the Government. I had left Cairo hastily and without full 
preparations, little dreaming that the route by the Nile was so badly 
clogged up and blockaded by the ' Sudd \ and my ultimatum was to 
reach Baker. A closer view of the ground and a better knowledge of 
the tribes somewhat changed my plans. The brave and expert travel- 
ler and Herald correspondent, Stanley, had left Zanzibar with a splen- 
did expedition, fitted out at great cost. His mission was to find Liv- 
ingstone, and I knew if any one could achieve that result it would be 
Stanley. Well, I concluded it would be best to push for Gondokoro, 
then turn westward, and, if possible, try to reach the seacoast, and 
traverse the African continent. Such is my present idea. Circum- 
stances may change it. You know I believe in doing the best thing, 
and not in pursuing a course certain to entail failure and disaster." 

It was on March 18th that we were forced to anchor ofi Arboh 
Island, over 300 miles to the southward of Khartoum. The shallow 
water would not allow us to proceed, and thence in the midst of the 
luxuriant tropical scenery, nearly 2,000 miles from the Mediter- 
ranean, I was obliged to turn back to await high Nile and the north 
wind. The spot was indeed picturesque and beautiful. Yellow- 
straw houses, built under the shade of immense trees, looked very- 
neat and enticing, and the scenes about them were animated. Thou- 
sands of gray monkeys are leaping from branch to branch ! Yonder 
lofty mimosa is the retreat of a hundred black eagles ; the negro 
shillooJcs are riding cows ; Arab craftsmen are spiking the streaks to 
a bark in embryo ; the air is black with pigeons, and the river swarm- 
ing with ducks. Baker's boats are lying by the shore waiting for 
the coming season ; and the sounds proceeding from beeves, camels, 
and donkeys, tell one that he is on the brink of savagery. I was 
enchanted with the White Nile. The river of Lower Egypt has a 
dull, gloomy aspect compared with this broad stream, winding 
around green islands under high cultivation, swelling into lakes of 
several miles in width. A hundred times a day the Governor-Gen- 
eral would break out with an exulting shout, " Ard qui-eece qui- 
teer /" — " What magnificent soil !" The country radiating in every 
direction from Arboh Island is the recruiting-ground for menageries 
and zoological gardens. It is the proudest empire of the beasts of 
all families, not excluding the human family. A bird's-eye view 
of Africa would disclose the paltry minority of man. For the first 
time, perhaps, we would comprehend our human solitude. Here a 
few men, there a few, huddled under the shadow of a mountain, 
clustered on the Nile, or grouped in some small oasis. But our 
physical superiors — the elephant, the lion, the panther, the hyena, 
the leopard, and the gross monkey, and their associates — are in 
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masses, in herds, in vast communities, if you please. I obtained, 
for the benefit of those who may wish a collection of live animals, 
a statement of the expense for 300 of all species, and this number 
could be delivered at Alexandria for $30,000. An estimate which 
I made of an expedition across Africa, starting from the White 
Nile, shows that it would cost, for 100 men, about $28,000 for two 
years. 

On June 17th I began my homeward journey, sailing down the 
Nile a distance of 250 miles to Berber, and thence I crossed a sec- 
ond desert to the Red Sea. All desert-travel in Africa is severe. 
Your face peels, seams open in your lips ; your shoes warp painfully 
about your feet ; your bones ache, and you utter but one prayer, 
" O for the land of green and water !" After fifteen days from 
Berber I arrived at Suakin, and proceeded to Massowah, the port of 
Abyssinia. The Viceroy's expedition was moving toward the prov- 
ince of Bogos;and I then maintained, as I do now, that it would 
be a crime to permit this Switzerland of Africa to pass under 
Egyptian rule. The Yiceroy wishes those hills, because they con- 
tain coal. In his domain there is none. Gold and other ores 
abound, and there is a population, including the Gallas, variously 
estimated at from eight to twelve millions. Gen. Kirkham, the 
special ambassador of Johannes to the Western powers, recently 
returned with assurances from Berlin that Germany would guaran- 
tee the inviolability of Abyssinian soil. I will not discuss the 
merits of the question here, but will simply observe that the coun- 
try is peopled by noble races, ambitious to better themselves and 
the continent on which they dwell. I may add that there is a pros- 
pect for the immediate civilization not only of Abyssinia, but of all 
the countries in the Soudan. Sir Samuel Baker is revolutionizing 
the great basin of the Nile, and he will scarcely return without 
settling the main question of doubt concerning the sources of that 
mighty river. I am glad to say that his reputation in the Soudan 
is one of which any traveller might be proud. Of Dr. Schwein- 
f urth, it is gratifying to say that his discoveries were confirmed by 
the men who had accompanied him. He left Khartoum some months 
before my arrival, but I saw many persons who had inspected the 
dwarf he had brought down from the equatorial regions. This 
pigmy was about three feet high, and was, as near as I could learn, 
half monkey, half man. The importance of his discovery lies in 
the fact that the race of Tick-y-Ticks is the first living proof that 
we are allied to the beast world, — giving probably more satisfac- 
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tion to Mr. Darwin than to those who still contemplate our parents 
in the Garden of Eden. 

Miani, the veteran white-bearded Italian traveller, with a few sol- 
diers furnished by the government, is exploring the right bank of 
the Nile, near latitude ten degrees north. He moves among the 
natives with a kindly manner, never exciting their opposition or 
hatred. Marno, the young Austrian, is also on the White Nile, 
making collections of birds and fish. But the most interesting- 
traveller I met during my stay in the Soudan was the Arab Sny- 
gettea, who is probably the only man who has ever crossed Africa 
to the northward of the equator. My conversations with him were 
long and frequent ; but, as he had no idea of a map, they were without 
value. He was a wandering Arab priest. As a Mahometan he had 
no trouble in walking from Senegal through Timbuctoo, Wadia, 
Darfour, to the "White Nile and Khartoum, a belt of territory where 
the people believe "there is but one God, and Mahomet is his 
prophet". He claims to have seen ruins, ancient temples, obelisks, 
and pyramids along his march, indicating that the Ethiopian empire 
once extended into the heart of the continent. In Wadia he claims 
to have seen the grandest relics. I tried to buy his manuscripts in 
Arabic ; but he resolutely refused, because he feared that the gov- 
ernment might oppress him in case he sold them. His reputation 
is, however, that of a blageur. 

Of the sources of the Nile it is hardly my province to speak. 
Yet I have noticed one striking fact during my travels in Africa 
which I consider of great weight in deciding this question. The 
continent is covered with vast depressions, which were undoubtedly 
in prehistoric times the sites of great lakes. Deep gorges intersect 
the deserts. Their configuration points to the conclusion that they 
were once river-beds. But the bodies of water and streams which 
once supplied the valleys are dried up. Many causes may have 
effected this result. When Africa to the confluence of the White 
and Blue Niles was a great empire — and proofs of its puissance are 
being daily discovered about Khartoum and the Great Bend of the 
Nile in the form of buried ruins — it is possible that high cultivation 
and great cities were productive of copious rains. We all know 
that trees and vegetation will produce rains where they would not 
otherwise fall. These dried-up water-courses, then, and empty basins 
are doubtless bequeathed us as a part of the general ruin which 
Africa has suffered. Keeping this theory in mind, how can Dr. 
Livingstone feel absolutely sure that the sources of the Nile have 
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remained unchanged since the days of Ptolemy? It is believed 
that from time to time Africa has been visited with great upheavals. 
All the mountains 1 have seen are purely volcanic. Might not vol- 
canic action have changed the geography of the water-sheds ? May 
not Dr. Livingstone's new lakes have been empty basins in the time 
of Ptolemy ? To show you how great physical changes may take 
place in Africa note one fact, that twenty years ago you could go to 
Gondokoro in twenty days, and now it takes nearly a year to pene- 
trate the White Nile obstructions, which the best informed of the 
Soudan fear may ultimately cause the deflection of the White Nile 
by lateral outlets, in which case Lower Egypt would wither into an 
arid waste. 

And now, Mr. President, to whom is committed the destinies of 
Africa? To a little, thick-set man, with a large head, full face, 
pleasant countenance, and clear eye. His face denotes kindness, 
reflection, caution, and firmness. To give you a New- York idea of 
his magnificence, I have only to say that he is regarded as the rich- 
est man in the world ; but, to estimate him truly, I believe him to be 
the most remarkable and ambitious of modern rulers. I mean the 
Viceroy. He is absolute in Egypt. That fertile land is his capital 
stock. It is just the same as if Egypt were deposited in the Bank 
of England, and His Highness should draw checks against its 
market-value. The Soudan is his great pride and charge. He is 
determined to push railways and telegraphs to its remotest peoples, 
and to acquire as much territory as he can occupy and control. He 
has recently changed the Governor of Khartoum, appointing Ismail 
Pacha, a travelling friend of mine; and I feel sure that this 
enlightened official will carry out many grand projects which we 
often discussed under the roasting sun of the Nubian Desert. He 
used to say that he would live to see the day when a steamer from 
the Mediterranean could proceed up the Nile, and finally cast anchor 
in the equatorial lakes. Is it not possible, then, that Egypt may 
resume some day the proud position which she once held in the 
world ; that a population of 30,000,000 of agriculturists may send 
their products to market ; and that ultimately all Ethiopia, like 
Lower Egypt, may have thriving cities ? If the Viceroy continue 
in the path of progress that he has followed since the beginning of 
his reign, you may be sure that the empire will soon extend beyond 
the equator. 

What are the Viceroy's foreign relations ? Turkey has never 
slackened her appetite since the founders of her present empire in 
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Europe crossed the Bosporus, and the last evidence of her greed 
has been in the $15,000,000 which the Sultan complacently received 
from the Khedive. If the Egyptian sovereign pays to the " King 
of Kings " this princely sum as the price of a single favor, how 
long will he continue to purchase with gold what possibly he might 
achieve by violence ? As he goes forward constantly in his move- 
ment towards independence he must purchase fresh privileges from 
the Porte, and these can only be obtained by generous supplies of 
coin. 

It is estimated that Egypt can easily summon 200,000 Arabs, 
Copts, Egyptian peasants, Nubians, and White Nile negroes to her 
service at the command u Fall in ! " It is thus plain that Ismail 
Pacha will be called upon (if he live to work out his independence) 
to refight the bitter war which Ibrahim Pacha fought with so much 
valor in 1848. This stern soldier, who survived but a few weeks 
the dignities of the viceroyalty, came nearer to a complete reduc- 
tion of Constantinople than any other captain of his time. To-day 
we have a rich Khedive, with an exhaustless continent, on the one 
hand ; and a poor Sultan, with an exhausted empire, on the other. 

Thus, whatever must concern the future relations between the 
weakest power in Europe and the strongest one in Africa will be 
decided by a preponderance of gold and army-strength. Money 
Turkey has not ; finer soldiers than those who fill the ranks of the 
imperial corps at Constantinople are seldom seen ; yet the Turks, 
with all their blind courage and splendid elan, are to-day pitiably 
weak. They have demanded arms. A ministry, desiring a downy 
nest rather than full arsenals, has so distributed the patronage that 
the country will not be in fighting condition under two years. One 
of the ablest military critics has placed the army-maximum at 
300,000; yet, with frontiers like those of Greece, Montenegro, 
Russia, and even Servia and Boumania, it is very problematical how 
much of this body could be sent upon such a hazardous enterprise as 
the reduction of Egypt, with her torpedoed Suez Canal and coast, 
her fortified harbors, together with the physical support and moral 
sympathy she would undoubtedly draw from the rest of the world. 
And if we leave the military and examine the political situation, we 
find no encouraging prospect for Turkey. In three months she has 
had three grand viziers, and it has passed into one of the phrases ot 
the day that all her mature statesmanship was buried in the grave 
of Ali Pacha. Each ministry in turn adopts a new line of policy 
towards the Khedive ; and it is noticeable that while many threats 
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are issued from the Sublime Porte, they only ripen into a quiet 
acquiescence to every one of His Highness's acts. His swift yacht, 
which has made the voyage from Alexandria to Constantinople in 
fifty-two hours, is rarely at anchor in either harbor ; and the capitals 
of both powers are entertained with stories of the varying quan- 
tities of bullion that are said to make the frequent transit of the 
sea. The Turkish navy differs somewhat from the Turkish army, 
in that the ships and weapons are able, but that the men who man 
them are not. We know, too, that Turkey has been begging for 
a loan of $50,000,000, and at least the largest fraction of this amount 
is to be applied to paying the overdue interest upon previous obli- 
gations. In view of these facts, it looks as if Turkey stood towards 
Egypt as a wretched and pauper father does towards a rich and 
prosperous son. 



